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“THE WORLD TODAY” 


James G. McDonald’s Monday evening radio 
talks for this month: 


July %—Polities in Japan 
14—The Simon Report 
21—A United States of Europe 
28—The New Monroe Doctrine 
Over WEAF and stations associated with the 
National Broadcasting Co., 6:15 p.m., E.S.T. 


INDIA LOOKS AT THE SIMON REPORT 


HE proposals embodied in the second 

volume of the report of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, headed by Sir 
John Simon, are now undergoing their 
preliminary test. The first outcries of dis- 
approval have given way to more con- 
sidered criticism by responsible Indian 
opinion. The spokesmen for Indian na- 
tionalism have gone behind the proposed 
machinery of provincial autonomy and 
federal union to ask where the ultimate 
source of power in India is to rest. They 
find their answer in the reservation of 
power in the final analysis to the Gov- 
ernor-General and the provincial Govern- 
ors responsible to the British Parliament. 
Beside this basic protest, the numerous 
objections offered to specific proposals are 
relatively unimportant. The increased 
overruling powers vested in the provincial 
Governors are felt to nullify the grant of 
provincial autonomy. The large emergency 
powers reserved to the Governor-General 
are similarly considered to undermine the 
position of the Federal Assembly. That 
the army should cease to rely on the Legis- 
lature for indorsement of its estimates and 
should become entirely independent of 
Indian Government control is a third 
objection. The proposal that the power 
of the purse should be withheld from the 
provinces is also under fire. 

In England many members of Parlia- 
ment have expressed their dissatisfaction 
with the Simon Commission proposals. 
The Times itself points out that the recom- 
mendations may be profoundly modified 
as they pass through the refining and 
critical procedure—the round-table con- 
ference, the joint parliamentary commit- 
tee, and the parliamentary debates—which 
is to be interposed before there is any 
question of legislation. It is obvious that 
the British government does not intend to 
convene the round-table conference in 


London for the sole purpose of accepting 
or rejecting the Simon report. And it now 
appears at least possible that, given as- 
surances of a certain latitude in the ques- 
tions to be raised at the conference, In- 
dian leaders may decide to attend. 


The Simon Proposals 


In large outline, the Simon Commis- 
sion’s report provides for India’s progress 
toward self-government as a federation of 
autonomous provinces, but only under the 
strongest British safeguards. Eight of 
the nine provinces of British India will 
develop self-governing institutions and 
send representatives to a Federal Assem- 
bly at Delhi, in which provision is also 
made for representation of the Indian 
States. Burma, the ninth province, would 
be separated from India at once, and at- 
tain self-government under its own Con- 
stitution. 


For the eight provinces represented at 
Delhi, it is proposed that unitary Indian 
governments responsible to legislatures 
elected under an extended franchise be set 
up. Measures designed to treble the pres- 
ent electorate are suggested, and the 
whole field of legislation is to be thrown 
open to the provincial legislatures. To the 
British Governors, however, are given 
statutory powers to overrule the legisla- 
tures on such questions as the preserva- 
tion of order and the protection of minori- 
ties. And in case of emergency, the 
British Governor might assume extra- 
ordinary powers, with the right to restore 
rejected grants or certify legislation 
deemed essential. These special powers 
would not be allowed to remain in opera- 
tion for more than a year without the 
approval of the British Parliament. 

A new central body, to be called the 
Federal Assembly, would take the place 
of the present Legislative Assembly. This 
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Federal Assembly would consist of repre- 
sentatives elected by the provincial legis- 
latures, and those chosen by the Indian 
States. The powers of the Federal Assem- 
bly would be somewhat enlarged in re- 
gard to finance. It would, for example, 
become responsible for legislation neces- 
sary for the imposition of taxes assigned 
the provinces in consultation with the 
Financial Ministers of these administra- 
tive units. The executive control of the 
central government would still remain 
with the Governor-General and the pres- 
ent Council of State. The Governor-Gen- 
eral also retains the power of initiating 
measures of taxation for central purposes, 
which must be passed by the Federal 
Assembly and the Council of State. The 
Governor-General, in addition, would have 
the right of certifying a rejected measure, 
where the safety of British India is con- 
sidered at stake. 

The commission finds that for a very 
long time to come it will be impossible for 
an army entrusted with the task of de- 
fending India to dispense with a very con- 
siderable British element, and that it will 
be impossible to relinquish control over an 
army containing this element to Ministers 
responsible to any Indian Legislature. It 
is therefore proposed that the defense of 
the Northwest Frontier be placed in im- 
perial hands, separate from the govern- 
ment of India, which, however, would 
agree to supply an annual non-votable 
sum for the support of such forces as may 
be stationed in India. 

The report of the Simon Commission 
reiterates that its proposals are designed 
to give the Indian people freedom to de- 
velop self-governing institutions, espe- 
cially in the provinces. It points out that 
the British safeguards are last resorts, to 
be applied only if self-government is re- 
pudiated. It looks forward to a gradual 
development in which the safeguards and 
restrictions will one by one drop off as 
experience proves them unnecessary. By 
this method, the final Constitution will be 
adapted by long trial to meet the difficult 
requirements of India. T. A. BISSON 


The Bolivian Revolution 


The Bolivian revolution which came 
to a successful climax on June 29 closely 
resembled the April revolution in Santo 
Domingo. Both were swift, well-executed 
and successful within the week; both en- 
listed the united support of the people. 

In Bolivia the causes of revolt were of 
long standing. First was the fact that the 
President, Hernando Siles, had continued 
in power after the expiration of his term 
in the winter of 1929. Siles postponed 
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the elections on the ground that the threat 
of war with Paraguay made it necessary 
to assure domestic tranquility. In the 
spring of 1930 he resigned, but continued 
in control by governing through his po- 
litical allies. 


Many of those opposed to his continu- 
ance in office had been sent into exile, 
notably Aldon Saavedra, Vice-President. 
Numerous army officers were likewise sent 
out of the country. Added to this was the 
chronic mismanagement of the national 
university which in Bolivia, as in many 
Latin American countries, was considered 
a political plum. Army officers were dis- 
satisfied with the régime of General Hans 
Kundt, the German military expert im- 
ported by Siles. Furthermore, for well 
over a year Siles had vainly tried to stem 
the decline of Bolivia’s chief export—tin. 
It is significant that one of the first acts 
of the revolutionary government has been 
to set up a committee of experts to deal 
with this vital question. 


Early in May the Chaco dispute was 
finally settled. Attention then turned to 
domestic affairs. Student discontent grew. 
Army officers openly criticized the reten- 
tion of General Kundt. Finally, on June 
25, a mass meeting in La Paz, the capital, 
was broken up by Siles’ troops with some 
bloodshed. Within two days a revolt had 
started in Oruro; by Sunday, June 29, the 
revolutionary troops were in control of 
the capital and Siles was reported fleeing 
the country. A military junta, under the 
leadership of General Jose Galindo, has 
assumed control, promising reform of the 
university, reorganization of the army 
and a return to the Constitution. It is too 
early to foresee just how effectively these 
reforms will be carried out. E. GALARZA 


France Leaves the Rhine 


The Rhineland was finally evacuated by 
the last contingent of French troops on 
June 30. Germany’s policy of “fulfilment” 
which is indissolubly linked with the name 
of the late Dr. Stresemann has thus been 
crowned with success. Not only has the 
Rhineland been freed five years earlier 
than the date specified in the Versailles 
Treaty, but the formation of a special con- 
trol commission to supervise its demili- 
tarization, which for so long seemed a sine 
qua non of French evacuation, has also 
passed into the realm of forgotten things. 
The control of the permanent demilitari- 
zation of the Rhineland is subject only to 
the League of Nations and to the provi- 
sions of the Locarno treaties, in all of 
which Germany has an equal voice. The 
war is over at last. M.S. W 
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